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ACCOUNT OP THE JOURNEY OF BE. AND SE. LUDWIG 
v. SCHWEINITZ FEOM HEEENHUT TO BETH- 
LEHEM IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

By way of preface it may be stated that Dr. Ludwig 
was born in Bethlehem in 1780, his father being the 
financial representative of the Unitas Fratrum there, 
and the chief Church officer. When the Bevolutionary 
War broke out Hans Christian Alexander von Schwei- 
nitz sided with the Colonies, and used his influence in 
their behalf with his associates of Tory proclivity, so 
Ludwig was not only born in America, — he was born 
an American, and as such he ever remained, although 
when he was eighteen years of age his parents returned 
to Germany, and he went with them to continue his 
education. That phrase is used advisedly, for he never 
"finished his education" as many do, but was a lifelong 
student, his botanical researches winning for him 
recognition by and membership in the leading scientific 
societies in Europe and America. 

In 1808 he entered the ministry of the Moravian 
Church, and soon gave evidence of decided gifts as 
pastor and preacher, also developing so great executive 
ability that he was ultimately ordained a Senior Civilis. 
the last to hold that high office. 

Politically speaking, when the spring of 1812 ar- 
rived the entire so-called civilized world was in a fer- 
ment. Napoleon was master of Europe, and had 
extended the boundaries of France to include much of 
Westphalia and Hanover, and even Hamburg and 
Liibeck beyond the Elbe. He had made and re-made 
kingdoms and principalities at will, and was planning 
the invasion of Eussia, safe passage for his troops 
having been guaranteed by beaten, humiliated, and in- 
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wardly resentful Germany. England was mistress 
of the seas, and her claimed right to stop and search 
the vessels of all nations had gained for her their bitter 
dislike, and had strained relations with America to the 
breaking point. 

The Unity's Elders Conference, that is, the central 
Board of the Moravian Church, was much concerned 
for its American churches, especially for those in North 
Carolina, which seemed destitute of leaders since the 
passing of Frederick William Marshall, Traugott 
Bagge, and other strong men of the Revolutionary and 
immediately post-Revolutionary years. So, despite 
the uncertainty of the times, or rather despite the cer- 
tainty of danger, they decided to call Ludwig David von 
Schweinitz, then stationed at Gnadau, near Magdeburg, 
to go to Salem as Administrator of the affairs of the 
Unity in Wachovia. He, fully persuaded that the Lord 
was calling him to return to his native land, accepted 
the appointment, married Louisa Amalia LeDoux, pur- 
chased the necessary outfit for the long journey, and 
put himself into the hands of the Conference for 
further orders. At this point his own account 
begins. 

"Thou hast set my feet in a large place." — Ps. 31 : 8. 

"So I gladly tread the pathway 
Leading onward to my home." 

This was the comforting Text for July 5th, the day 
on which we left Klein Welcke, the last Lusatian Mo- 
ravian congregation which we would see, and therefore 
the real beginning of our pilgrimage. And truly it was 
the Lord himself who called us to this journey in these 
strange and critical times ; and He who stilled the winds 
and waves in Galilee held His hand over us and shielded 
us in every danger, and if He tested our faith to the 
uttermost He never forsook us, but comforted us, 
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strengthened us, and delivered ns, and finally brought 
us to the land to which we were called. 

Although war had not yet been declared between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was known to be 
imminent. Moreover, conditions in Europe rendered 
land travel difficult, while the multitude of privateers 
that infested the ocean made shipping so unsafe that 
for a while it looked as though we would have to give 
up our trip. The Unity's Elders Conference could 
hear of only one ship intending to sail for America, and 
there would not be time for us to reach her port of 
departure ; but in the middle of May we heard that her 
date of sailing had been postponed to June 15th, and at 
once decided to try to avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity. It was, indeed, our only chance, for as things 
turned out this ship, the Mmerva Smith, Captain 
Mann, was the only one then in European waters to 
safely reach an American port, all others were either 
captured or forced to remain in neutral harbors. 

Since the Minerva Smith Was to sail from Keil, in 
Holstein, on June 15th, there was need of haste, and 
no time to travel in ordinary stages, so a chaise was 
bought, so remodeled that we could take all our luggage 
with us, post horses were engaged, and after a tender 
parting with kindred and friends we set out from 
Herrnhut in the early morning of June 4th, spending 
the first night of our journey with relations in Klein 
Welcke. 

Next day we halted in Dresden to secure the Pass for 
which I had written to Count Hohenthal. He had ob- 
tained it for me, but had sent it to Herrnhut ! I was 
terribly distressed, for it was impossible to secure 
another, and equally impossible to return to Herrnhut 
for this one. There was nothing to do but trust in God 
and risk using my old Pass as Vorsteher of Gnadau, 
though it was dated some years back and said nothing 
about our voyage to America. In the event this proved 
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fortunate, for on account of the Conscription Act we 
would not have been allowed to pass through French 
territory had it been known that we intended to go to 
the United States, — and so from the beginning God pro- 
vided for us. 

Leaving Dresden in the evening we traveled a night 
and a day, pausing only for a few hours at Leipsig; 
then on again for another night and half a day until we 
reached Gnadau, where we permitted ourselves 
one day of rest with friends- Two more days and 
nights of steady driving brought us nearly to Liineburg, 
and to the first French Customs-house and the first 
examination of our luggage. The Customs Officer was 
polite, and consented to seal our bags and boxes, to 
spare us nine more examinations ahead; and in Liine- 
burg no objection was made about the use of my old 
Pass, the old signature of the French Governor of 
Magdeburg being evidently still sufficient. 

We anticipated more trouble in Hamburg, and, in- 
deed, had an anxious day there. Having spent the 
night at an uncomfortable little Inn outside the walls, 
we entered the city early in the morning. Police head- 
quarters was not yet open, so after resting a bit at a 
hotel we went back, and were politely escorted into a 
large room, where some forty other people were wait- 
ing, apparently on the same errand. The Secretary 
soon turned to me, examined my Pass, looked at me 
sharply, and informed me curtly that it was of no 
account. I replied that I had already traveled a long 
way on it, and that I must go on to Altona at once, — 
and without another word he certified it for that dis- 
tance, a remarkable evidence of Divine help, for the 
matter frequently takes two or three days, and for us it 
had meant only a few minutes. 

As we entered the city the Custom Officer, while he 
did not detain us, cut all the seals off our luggage, and 
we expected all kinds of trouble when we left, for the 
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inspection was very strict, and many people were being 
searched even to their pockets. I trembled for my 
books, for it was against French law to permit any 
books to be taken from the country, or even across 
French territory without special permission ; but to our 
surprise the Officer listened courteously to my story of 
our experience at the other gate and the removal of the 
seals, and we were passed with only a formal look at 
one roll of bedding. 

In Altona we were kindly received by Br. and Sr. 
Staehlin, and hearing from them that we must hurry 
on to Kiel I at once returned to Hamburg to secure the 
signature of the Danish Consul General to my Pass. 
He objected to its date, but I persuaded him to sign it, 
and with this endorsement applied next day to the 
President of Altona for a Pass to America. Imagine 
my sensations when he told me he had positive orders 
not to issue any pass which would enable any person to 
leave Europe ! Finally he admitted that he was not 
sure that the same prohibition was in force in Kiel, 
and suggested that he give a pass to that port, with a 
letter of recommendation to the Officer there, which we 
thankfully accepted. 

After an annoying delay at Langenfeld, — where we 
were subjected to a thorough Customs inspection and 
some wool we had bought in Altona was confiscated for 
lack of a certificate, — we reached Kiel a little before 
midnight, and it was not until the next morning, June 
15th, that we learned that our ship was still in port, 
and that it was still possible for us to secure permission 
to sail in her. It was a great relief, for it had seemed 
most probable that our long, hard, hurried trip across 
the country would be in vain. A young Brother, 
Koehler, had decided to go to America with us, and 
we three now bought the provisions needed for our 
trip, and made all other preparations for the voyage. 

Capt. Mann was most polite, and invited us to come 
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aboard the Minerva and see how we would be lodged, 
and we found it a pretty, well-arranged vessel, in 
which we ought to be quite comfortable. Besides Br. 
Koehler, my wife and myself, the cabin passengers con- 
sisted of a French gentleman, his wife and six-year-old 
son, and sister-in-law, a New York merchant and his 
son, and a young merchant from Hanover. In the 
steerage were a considerable number of glass-blowers 
with their wives and children, — the number of the latter 
was increased by one during the voyage ! There were 
also Capt. John Ashley and his mate, Americans, who 
had lost their ships to a privateer, and were now re- 
turning to America. All proved to be pleasant- fellow- 
travelers, especially Capt. Mann and Capt. Ashley. 

There was, however, a vexatious delay before the 
voyage began. Day by day we expected to sail, hour 
by hour we needed to hold ourselves in readiness for 
the signal, but time dragged on and we were still in 
port. Two years earlier the Minerva Smith had been 
seized by a Danish privateer, and taken as a prize into 
the harbor of Kiel. After a long law-suit Capt. Mann 
had regained possession of his vessel, but the other 
party continued by all sorts of chicanery to try to re- 
open the case. When we had waited two weeks it 
really was referred once more to a Commission, and 
had an adverse judgment been rendered all hope of our 
sailing would have ended, but within three days the 
former ruling was re-affirmed, and we were free to pro- 
ceed. 

The delay, trying and expensive as it was for us, had 
at least a few redeeming features. In the first place 
Sedin Lorenze, a brother of the widow Drudea Hiib- 
ner, treated us with the utmost kindness. Then by 
accident we had an opportunity to make acquaintances 
among the Professors of the University, who had many 
questions to ask about the Unity of Brethren, and 
expressed much surprise that we should undertake 
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such a voyage at such a time. In the third place we 
were still in Kiel when a letter came from the Unity's 
Elders Conference, bringing word of the death of 
Bishop Herbst at Salem, and the information that he 
would be succeeded by Br. Jacob Van Vleck, a matter of 
much interest to us since we were bound for Wachovia. 
And finally, and most important of all, the delay deliv- 
ered us from an apparently unescapable danger. The 
privateers in these waters have an unpleasant habit of 
running into a harbor, deliberately selecting a victim, 
watching until it lifts anchor, then spreading their own 
sails, and running out at the same time they attack their 
prey as soon as it reaches the open sea. While we lay 
at Kiel two French privateers came in, and openly de- 
clared that they intended to capture the Minerva Smith. 
Our Captain thought that our only possible chance 
would be to sail in a gale, when they would be unable to 
board us, but in the Belt this would be extremely dan- 
gerous. But our seeming annoyance was our escape, 
for while we were kept at Kiel the one privateer ran out 
of money and had to leave. The other still watched 
us, and was ready to go out with us, but the night before 
we were to sail some of the privateersmen were on 
shore, got into a fight with several American sailors 
belonging to another ship, one man was badly hurt, 
and the police put them all under arrest and forbade 
the privateer to leave the harbor ! 

Unhindered and unaccompanied therefore, about 
noon on July 2nd, the Minerva Smith weighed anchor 
and sailed briskly down the harbor. As we neared the 
fort that guards the entrance there came a sudden sum- 
mons to halt ! The ship nearly grounded as we obeyed 
and we had to anchor while a messenger went ashore 
and hurried over the eight miles to the city to find out 
what it meant. It proved to be all a mistake, and we 
again set sail, after having lost several hours of a good 
breeze. 
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Next morning found us in the Great Belt, beyond 
Nyborg, but a calm was followed by a head wind against 
which we could make no progress. This put us again 
in danger, for report said the Belt swarmed with priva- 
teers, like those which had threatened us at Kiel. 
There was a chance that they might fear to attack us, 
for the Minerva had the lines of a man-of-war, with 
places for cannon, — though we had none, — but our ap- 
pearance caught the attention of the Danish gun-boats 
at Kalundborg, and fifteen of them came out to investi- 
gate us. Finding us unarmed, the officers came on board 
to talk, and told us there were a number of privateers 
in Kalundborg harbor, who would doubtless be after us 
as soon as they found out that we had no guns. 

What to do was the question. The officers suggested 
that we come into the harbor where they could protect 
us, but if we did that it would be the Kiel story over 
again, with less chance of escape. The only other al- 
ternative was to try to reach the shore battery at 
Eefnaes, at the point of Zealand, but it was twenty-four 
hours before we could lift anchor and make the attempt, 
and even then the wind was unfavorable. We were 
drawing near the point when two French privateers, 
under full sail, stood out from Kalundborg harbor, and 
tried to run between us and the shore. At the same 
moment a Danish gun-boat hastened toward us, mean- 
ing to send an officer aboard us to visee our papers, so 
that if we were captured we could probably ultimately 
regain possession of the ship, even though it would take 
a long time. But we beat the privateers to gun-shot 
range, despite their boasting at Kalundborg that the 
American boat was to be their prize ! Full of chagrin, 
they ran under our bowsprit and anchored a short dis- 
tance off shore, vowing to have us yet ; and for two days 
we lay and watched each other, we under the additional 
protection of a gun-boat, kindly detailed by the battery 
to guard our cable, for we feared they would attempt 
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to cut it on the sly, hoping we would drift into their 
power. There seemed no safe way out, and our cap- 
tain threatened, if the wind grew strong enough, to run 
straight at them, try to force one aground, and repel 
boarders from the other by arming his men with hand- 
spikes, but it was a desperate expedient, likely to fail, 
and thereby involve us in much worse trouble, so we 
were glad that the wind remained light. 

Finally the telegraph on the fort signaled the ap- 
proach of 150 English ships, convoyed by a number of 
men-of-war. We knew this would break the deadlock, 
and drive off the privateers, but it was doubtful 
whether it improved our position, for if we joined the 
English fleet it was uncertain how they would treat us, 
and if we stayed where we were and the English at- 
tempted to search us the Danes would resent it and we 
would be between two fires. So night fell and we lay 
down to rest, anxious, but trusting in the Lord, who was 
still mighty to save. 

July 8th dawned, with a strong north wind, and much 
uncertainty as to our fate. About eight o'clock the 
first English man-of-war came in sight, and at the same 
moment a Danish officer stepped on our deck, bringing 
peremptory orders that we must at once either run into 
Kalundborg harbor or go out to join the English, for if 
the English came in to us the battery would certainly 
fire. It was a difficult situation, but Capt. Mann de- 
cided to risk the fleet rather than the harbor. Scarcely, 
however, had the anchor cleared the bottom when the 
ship drove so rapidly towards the rocks that the sail- 
ors' utmost speed in dropping it again scarcely availed 
to stop us a cable's length from destruction. It re- 
quired the second anchor also to hold us, and there we 
lay, unable to move, and only eight or nine hundred 
yards from the fort, directly in line from the guns ! 

By this time the whole fleet was in sight, making a 
truly majestic appearance as it came. When the first 
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vessels were opposite us there was a signal shot from 
the Flag Ship, and a brig swung out of line and came 
toward us. It stopped just out of range and lowered 
a small boat, which headed straight for us. Immedi- 
ately the entire garrison of the fort sprang to the walls, 
the Danish flag was flung to the breeze, and the first 48 
lb. cannon ball whizzed over our heads, seeking the 
boat. It is impossible to describe the terror on our 
ship. All fled hither and thither, but each place seemed 
more dangerous than the last. My wife and I took 
refuge behind the main-mast, in the steerage, but were 
warned of the danger from splinters if the mast were 
struck, so we moved to the cabin gang-way, joining the 
other cabin passengers, and the women from the steer- 
age. 

Each succeeding ball was more terrifyingly near us, 
and at each shot we expected the ship to be struck, for 
the English boatmen were making desperate efforts to 
reach us, and we knew that if they appeared on our deck 
the guns would be trained directly on us. Amid these 
wild alarms we raised our eyes to the Saviour, and with 
childlike submission committed our lives to Him, and 
He gave to us that inexpressible peace that can only 
come to them that trust Him. Nor did He put our faith 
to shame, for He sustained our sinking hearts, and 
when the boat was within five hundred feet of us a sec- 
ond signal from the Admiral recalled it to the fleet, 
while we remained unsearched, untouched. The greater 
the danger, the greater the gratitude of our hearts for 
this deliverance ! 

Though the wind gradually failed, and it took hours 
for the fleet to pass, we were not again molested, 
and the privateers did not return, for that night 
and all next day the English lay at anchor within sight, 
becalmed. 

Early on the 10th there was a little breeze, and un- 
der cover of a thick fog we stole out by the fort, and 
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during the day safely reached the Cattegat. There we 
struck contrary storm winds, and rough seas, so that we 
several times narrowly missed running aground, and 
nearly everybody on board was seasick. My wife had 
a bad attack, which returned with every storm, while I 
entirely escaped the infliction. 

Capt. Mann wished to make the point of Jutland to 
land the pilot brought from Kiel, but contrary winds 
forbade, and he finally followed the advice of the Cap- 
tain of an English cruiser, and made for the coast of 
Sweden. The cruiser had stopped us to scrutinize our 
papers, but the officers were polite, and warned us of 
the whereabouts of the French privateers with whom 
they had fought the preceding day. 

We reached the Swedish coast early in the morning 
of July 14th, thanks to Almighty God, whose guiding 
hand kept us off the reefs during the night, when wind 
and tide carried us into dangers of which we knew 
nothing until they were passed. At daybreak we found 
ourselves near the entrance to Gothenberg harbor, and 
as a severe storm threatened the captain decided to run 
in, rather than risk it on this rocky coast. Before we 
could anchor we had to submit to the usual visitation 
from the English, whose men-of-war, under Admiral 
Saumarez, held the outer harbor, but they treated us 
well, and made no trouble. 

During the days that we were detained here by head 
winds I had the opportunity to pay two visits to the 
Moravians in the city of Gothenberg, and proved anew 
the bond of fellowship which secures a warm welcome 
for a Brother, even when there has been no previous 
personal acquaintance. The first time, having no 
knowledge of the language, I found my way by showing 
Br. Stare's written address ; the second time I took my 
wife with me, and she also enjoyed the kindly hospi- 
tality of the Stare home. 

But political news caused much apprehension among 
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the many Americans anchored in Gothenberg roadstead. 
We had hoped that the reversal of the English Orders 
in Council would avert a crisis between that country 
and the United States, but Admiral Saumarez had 
newspapers from America of date as late as June 12th, 
and in them everything pointed to an early outbreak of 
hostilities. If we could not clear European waters be- 
fore the actual declaration of war reached the numer- 
ous English cruisers plying the North Sea we would 
assuredly be captured ; and if we evaded these we would 
still have to face the cruisers off the American coast. 
Under these circumstances Capt. Mann seriously con- 
sidered giving up the voyage ; and I lay awake an entire 
night trying to decide what we ought to do. On the 
one hand was the danger of capture, of being treated 
as a prisoner of war, and the discomfort and expense 
should we be taken to a strange port, — Halifax in Nova 
Scotia, for instance, — and from this standpoint it 
seemed wisest to at least wait for advice from the 
Unity's Elders Conference. On the other hand, was my 
own desire to go, and a feeling that we should venture 
it in the name of the Lord, who had assured us that 
whatever happened came from His hand, and that 
whatever the trials we could endure them in the 
strength He would give. So we decided to follow the 
fortunes of the ship, and if Capt. Mann dared to sail we 
would not remain behind. 

Early on July 20th a good wind rose, and several 
American captains gathered in the Minerva Smith for 
a final conference. A packet-boat from London had ar- 
rived during the night, and no one knew what word 
she had brought the English in the outer roads, and no 
one wanted to be the first to sail and face capture! 
However, they decided to venture, and at ten o'clock 
we weighed anchor, praying earnestly that it need not 
be let fall again until we were safe in a home harbor, — 
and unlikely as it then seemed this prayer was granted. 
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The English stopped us, as usual, but did not hold us, 
and by noon we were out of sight of the Swedish coast. 
Soon, however, the wind changed, and for five days we 
were in the Skager Eack, and thrice had to furl all sail, 
and, driven by the storm, were more than once in 
great danger of shipwreck on the fearful rocks of Nor- 
way. 

Most of the ships that came out with us turned back 
to Gothenberg, but our captain could not make up his 
mind to this, and finally with a favorable wind we 
reached the North Sea, crossed it, passed between 
Scotland and the Orkney Islands, and at least reached 
the Atlantic, having been twice stopped by English 
cruisers, but not otherwise molested. Aug. 2nd, the 
Scottish coast faded from view, and we sped swiftly 
westward, thankful even for the storm which tossed us 
about but hurried us on. 

Aug. 8th found us in the midst of a thick fog, and 
when it lifted we were terrified to see that we were in 
the heart of an English fleet, returning from the West 
Indies! A shot from a man-of-war stopped us, and 
while we soon felt sure they had no later news than we 
they ordered us to turn and accompany them back to 
England, keeping on the lee side of the vessel that had 
captured us. Probably the large number we had on 
board, and the rough sea, prevented their sending a 
prize crew on board, and their failure to do this favored 
Capt. Mann's resolve to escape. He had soon dis- 
covered that we could outsail the man-of-war, and when 
a heavy rain increased the darkness of night he ordered 
all lights put out and slipped away, risking collision 
with other vessels of the fleet, and shots if we were dis- 
covered. 

The danger was great, and from the bottom of our 
hearts we cried to Him who alone was able to save, tak- 
ing no little comfort in the beautiful text we had drawn 
that morning: — "Thou art my hiding place; thou wilt 
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preserve me from trouble ; Thou wilt compass me about 
with songs of deliverance." Ps. 32: 7. And here let 
me testify to the unspeakable comfort that in every 
trial that came to us from the precious collection of 
texts. Truly only he who has known danger and dis- 
tress can hear God's voice speaking such a word to his 
heart and can grasp the comfort that therein lies. It 
behooved us therefore, in this our need, not to lose 
faith ; and when morning dawned the fleet was nowhere 
to be seen, and songs of deliverance verily could and 
did arise from our thankful hearts. 

During the next week we made good progress, in 
spite of several severe storms, and drew near the Banks 
of Newfoundland. I enjoyed a number of talks with 
Capt. Ashley, a Methodist, and found him a most 
likable man and true Child of God, in whose presence 
even the rough men in the steerage checked their evil 
speech. He expressed much pleasure in our acquaint- 
ance, and in learning that in Germany there were whole 
congregations of Christians, and many scattered ad- 
herents of the Faith, for he had thought that in that 
land religion was almost entirely lost. 

Sunday, Aug. 16th, we had another severe test. Soon 
after noon the lookout reported a sail, and soon a man- 
of-war, flying the British flag, and showing sixteen can- 
non, overhauled us, and with a warning shot commanded 
us to stop. After the usual questions, "Whence" and 
"Whither," came the terrifying order to strike our flag 
and surrender, and we knew that war had verily come 
and we were taken. Deep sorrow spread over our ship ! 
Presently an officer, with armed men, came aboard, 
directed our sailors to prepare for transfer to the man- 
of-war, and informed us that on June 18th Congress 
had declared war on England, that we were prisoners, 
and that we would be taken to Bermuda. Bad as this 
fate was, on account of the poverty and climate of that 
island, and the small chance of getting away, it was not 
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the worst that might have happened, for our cargo was 
of small value, — two-thirds ballast, — and in such cases 
it was customary on both sides to burn the ship, so pre- 
venting a possible re-capture. Had that been done we 
would have lost many of our effects, and would have 
had many discomforts to endure on the man-of-war, 
and probably danger in later engagements. 

The officer ordered Captain Mann to take his papers 
to the man-of-war, himself remaining with us. And 
then, as the Captain disappeared over the side of the 
other ship, the officer turned to us, and into our hope- 
lessness poured the astonishing information that the 
war news was true, but that we were not prisoners, for 
our captor was an American privateer, Yankee, Cap- 
tain Wilson, who had hoisted the British flag as a ruse 
to induce our Captain to produce his English license, if 
he had one ! Presently the American flag was really 
run up on the privateer, our Captain returned much 
relieved, and we were once more, and most unexpect- 
edly, free. 

Not free of anxiety, however, for the officer told us 
of the many English cruisers lying in wait off the 
American coast, and it hardly seemed possible that we 
could evade them all. He strongly advised against try- 
ing for Philadelphia, which was blockaded, and sug- 
gested that instead of following the usual course from 
the Banks we keep in the Gulf Stream, risking its 
storms because ships generally avoided it on account 
of its bad weather and eastward drift, and that when we 
were opposite the Coast of the United States we should 
try to run into the first open port for which the wind 
served. As between storms and English cruisers Capt. 
Mann preferred the former, and decided to follow the 
officer's advice. 

The Yankee was also homeward bound, and remained 
within sight for two days, and we hoped this would 
afford us some protection, but on the 18th she spread 
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all sail and ran before the wind, apparently in flight. 
We believed this meant the presence of enemy craft, 
and followed her example, crowding on all sail, the 
wind, fortunately, being almost in the right direction. 
When the fog lifted, the lookout, through the spyglass, 
was able to discern five vessels, which immediately gave 
us chase. We were sailing with unusual rapidity, four- 
teen and four-fifths English miles an hour, and at first 
hoped to distance them, but they gained on us, and 
when we saw they were three large frigates and two 
smaller men-of-war we gave up all hope of keeping 
ahead until night might give us a better chance of es- 
cape. No one doubted that they were English, for they 
were too far from land, and coming from the wrong di- 
rection to be American. Therefore all prepared for 
capture, putting on their best clothes, and placing their 
valuables within easy reach. We did the same, packing 
our most necessary articles in such fashion that we 
could take them with us, and then patiently awaited the 
outcome. 

About five o'clock the two foremost frigates were 
near enough to fire the signal that stopped us. They 
had been sailing directly behind us and the wind was 
blowing their flags so that we could not see them, but 
now as they came abreast we saw the American flag. 
A shout of joy rang over the ship ! Very soon a lieuten- 
ant came aboard, bringing the information that they 
were returning from a fruitless chase after the English 
West Indian fleet, and that they were under the com- 
mand of Commodore Eogers. Captain Mann was bid- 
den to come to the nearest frigate, and presently re- 
turned, having promised them some fresh meat for 
their sick, which they very much needed. We sailed 
before dark, full of praise and thanksgiving to God who 
had again tested our faith, but had allowed no harm 
to befall us. 

Next day we entered the Gulf Stream, the well-known 
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current that starts in the Gulf of Mexico and sweeps 
diagonally across the Atlantic, retarding the progress 
of west-bound vessels two to four miles an hour. Sud- 
den, severe, storms endanger ships in its track, 
as we learned to our sorrow, for often sails must be 
furled four or five times in one night, until the sailors 
were quite worn out by the constant work and damp- 
ness, for each squall was accompanied by heavy rain. 
Between squalls there was almost no wind, though the 
sea remained uncomfortably rough; and, worst of all, 
we made very little progress. 

After five days of this a favorable wind arose, 
and there never was a more beautiful morning than 
Aug. 26th, though the heat was rather trying after the 
long-continued cold. During the morning I had a talk 
with Capt. Ashley, and, oddly enough, the conversation 
turned on the joy of a Christian in sudden death. He 
said it worried him to know that he did not desire a 
sudden summons from the world, — though his profes- 
sion made its occurrance likely enough, — for he had 
often heard it said that a Christian should welcome 
death. I replied that I also had no wish to leave a 
world to which I was bound by so many ties of love, and 
that I thought a desire for death was unnatural and 
contrary to the intent of God, who had planted in each 
heart the love of life. I added that I fully believed that 
when God called me, when the last inevitable battle of 
nature with death had been fought, I could exchange 
the mortal for an eternal life with submission, even 
with joy, assured of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
and that to me this seemed sufficient, and with it I was 
quite content. He said my point of view comforted 
him greatly ; and I little knew how soon my faith would 
be put to the test, — thanks be to God for the sustaining 
grace vouchsafed to my wife and me when the hour 
came ! 

Already before noon the aspect of the heavens had 
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changed. Black clouds rested heavily on the southern 
horizon, and all signs foretold an unusually severe 
storm. All possible preparation was made to meet it, 
port-holes and hatches were closed and fastened, the 
upper yards were lowered, and toward evening all 
sails were furled. 

Soon after eight o'clock a hurricane broke loose, far 
more terrible than we dreamed an ocean storm could be, 
in spite of all those we had already experienced. 
Winds howled, the roaring waves ran mountain high, 
and even the sailors declared it the worst they had ever 
seen. Terrible thunder rolled, frightful flashes of 
lightning gleamed over the raging billows, heavy hail 
almost forced the seamen from their work. Waves 
poured over the deck, threatening to sweep everything 
away. The ship would no longer keep her head to the 
wind, but lay in the trough of the waves, so perilous a 
position that Capt. Mann, with the approval of Capt. 
Ashley, decided to put her before the wind and let her 
drive, though this greatly increased the danger of run- 
ning aground or of capsizing. 

In anticipation of the latter catastrophe axes were 
sought, but only two could be found, and they without 
handles, which had to be hurriedly made in the cabin. 

Meanwhile the ship tore through the water with in- 
credible velocity, with the two most skillful helmsmen 
lashed at the wheel. For a while the ship was able to 
ride the onrushing waves, but their fury increased, and 
finally she struck one just wrong, buried herself in 
water from bow to main-mast, while the rudder was in 
the air, and of course all control of her was lost. 

Our own condition, meanwhile, needs not be de- 
scribed! All passengers were gathered in the cabins, 
and a solemn stillness reigned, except when one or an- 
other gave expression to trust in God and submission 
to His will. About ten o'clock I got up, meaning to 
take a flask of rum to the exhausted sailors, when sud- 
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denly there was a terrific shock which threw me to the 
floor. All stared in consternation, wondering what 
had happened. The side of the ship, against which Br. 
Koehler, my wife and I had been leaning, was now 
the bottom, and the bottom had become one of the sides 
of the cabin, and we realized that the ship had capsized, 
and so far as man could see the solemn hour of our end 
had come. 

On deck the terrible blast of wind had carried away 
the three top-gallant masts, and also the small boat 
which, securely fastened, usually trailed astern. A cry 
was raised for axes to cut away the masts, as our only 
possible chance ; while the man at the wheel left his post 
and joined the other frightened men. 

The first moment of terror, and thought of parting 
which we believed to be imminent, overwhelmed my 
wife and me ; then suddenly the peace of God came upon 
us, and bright glimpses of the future outweighed our 
fears. Our companion, Br. Koehler, felt the same, and 
we agreed to commit ourselves to the Lord, and to pray 
for an indication of His will, and for strengthening of 
our souls, through the Text we should now draw. Who 
can describe how we felt when we read the Text for Oct. 
16th: — "Is my hand shortened at all, that it cannot 
redeem? or have I no power to deliver?" Is. 50: 2, 
with the verse — 

"Help surely will be given, 
That with joy we may declare 
All the names our Jesus bears 
For us are truly proven." 

Had an angel from heaven spoken this it could not 
have been more convincingly the word of God, spoken 
for such a time as this, and from that moment on we felt 
so sure of our deliverance that it was necessary to re- 
mind ourselves that it might not be an earthly deliver- 
ance with God was promising. The remaining twenty 
minutes of our utmost danger we spent in affectionate 
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converse, and in a continuing sense of the peace of 
God ; though we knew that the next great wave might 
sink us, and lying on her side, as the ship did, with her 
keel on the surface of the sea, water was coming in at 
every crack. 

Meanwhile Capt. Mann was trying to persuade the 
sailors to cut the masts at the first joint, not at the deck, 
but no one dared go up for fear of being carried over- 
board when the mast fell. Then Capt. Ashley, who had 
been calm and brave throughout, volunteered his serv- 
ices, climbed the foremast, and presently we heard the 
tremendous splash with which it fell into the sea, tak- 
ing the bowsprit with it. Then bravely he climbed the 
main-mast, and under his blows it too parted and went 
over, with all its ropes and sails. 

Next minute a great wave swept the deck, and Capt. 
Ashley expected to see every man washed away ; while 
into the cabin a stream of water rushed through a 
broken port-hole as though from a fire-hose. But when 
it passed the ship lay as before, and Capt. Ashley 
climbed the mizzen-mast, to cut that also. Before he 
was ready to strike a third shock of wind and wave 
struck the ship, the mizzen-mast snapped in two, — and 
instantly the ship righted herself and floated on even 
keel! 

Now the masts and sails, held to the ship by the 
ropes, struck against her sides, and the sailors clam- 
ored to have all ropes cut. Capt. Mann implored them 
to ascertain first how great the danger really was, since 
it was most important for the further voyage to save 
the ropes, sails and spars. Flashes of lightning still 
lit up the scene, and all wondered to see that the masts 
lay parallel with the ship, and therefore could safely 
be drawn closer and made fast, which was done at once 
with much effort. Before midnight the Captain came 
to the cabin, told us the hurricane was over, and bade us 
thank God for our deliverance, which we gladly did. 
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Then the pumps were tried, and proved that the hull 
had suffered no harm. The poor, wornout sailors were 
next to be considered, and were in turn called to the 
cabin for such refreshments as we could give them. It 
was marvelous that not one had been injured or lost ! 

By 3 A. M. order was so far restored that we could 
go to bed, but I could not resist the temptation to go 
on deck once more. It was a strange sight, for in the 
clear moonlight which now prevailed our ship showed 
as a wreck, with the mass of sails and spars floating 
about her on the waves, which still ran mountain high. 
There was small hope of sleep, for without her masts 
the ship rolled and pitched more than ever, and we re- 
joiced when morning brought fair weather, and the 
sea grew quiet. 

During the day all were busy saving the spars, sails 
and cordage, a difficult task, for the ropes were in the 
greatest confusion. The fore-mast had passed under 
the ship from bow to stern, and the main-mast exactly 
the reverse! Capt. Ashley's mate was particularly 
helpful, swimming about to cut the knots with his 
hatchet. By evening all had been secured, and a sail 
rigged on the fore-mast. 

One serious feature of the storm was that we had 
quite lost our bearings ; but on the 28th we had another 
evidence of God's care, for a large frigate, this time 
really British, came to within three miles of us, then 
turned and sailed away, evidently thinking us a wreck 
and having no desire to aid us. 

Thanks to the fact that uncut mast timber was part 
of our cargo, we were able to reset the masts, and 
stretch practically all the sails that had been saved, and 
by Sept. 1st were ready to try to reach the American 
coast, and decided to steer toward Nantucket Shoals, 
hoping to make either Boston or Newport. 

At 4 A. M., Sept. 6th, the lead showed that we were 
drawing near shore. There was a favorable wind, and 
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a thick fog, which protected us from being seen, for 
which we were the more thankful because the preceding 
evening reports of cannon had been heard, indicating 
the nearness of war-ships. 

Early on the 7th, — our Festal Day, — we approached 
land, and when the fog lifted saw Block Island, opposite 
Newport. The favorable wind continued, no enemy ap- 
peared, and by noon we had taken on board an Ameri- 
can pilot, who told us that the British blockade fleet had 
sailed three days before! Our hearts were the more 
rejoiced because we had been anxious so long, and we 
will never forget the blessedness and wonder of that 
day. 

Now the wind changed, so that we decided to make 
straight for New York, up Long Island Sound, and 
could have reached the harbor that night, but the pilot 
did not want to go through the whirlpool at Hurl Gate 
(commonly called Hell Gate) in the dark. 

Next morning the further way to New York was 
like a pleasure trip, with beautiful gardens along the 
shores ; and about 11 A. M., Sept. 8th, we came to 
anchor. I rejoiced to be once more in my native land, 
and at once notified friends of our arrival, and that 
afternoon my wife and I were kindly received into 
their home. After a week's detention while our lug- 
gage was passing through the Custom House we took 
the post-stage for Bethlehem ; and after a pleasant stay 
there and at Nazareth set out for Carolina. 

I might add that a few days after we landed in New 
York the newspapers reported that the British blockade 
fleet had returned to Block Island, and the ports there 
were again closed ! 

(Translated from the Moravian Church Archives by Miss Adelaide 
L. Fries) 



